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which she uses for writing-boxes. Also a little chest, ornamented
all over with pearls, in which she keeps her bracelets, earrings,
and other things of extraordinary value." The queen's bed is
described as being ingeniously composed of woods of different
colours, with quilts of silk velvet, gold, silver, and embroidery
Elizabeth had the ill-taste, as she advanced in years, to increase
the number of her decorations, and dressed in a far more elaborate
style than in the meridian flower of life, foolishly thinking that
the people would be diverted by these externals from noticing the
decay of her personal attractions.

She had much difficulty in making up her mind on any point,
and frequently altered it, to return to her original determination.
This fickleness of will occasioned much annoyance to her minis-
ters, and still greater inconvenience to persons in humbler de-
partments, who wore compelled to hold themselves conformable
to her pleasure. When she changed her abode from one royal
residence to another, all the carts and horses in the neighbour-
hood, with their drivers, were impressed for the transfer of her
baggage, whatever time of the year it happened to be, and this
was considered a grievance under any circumstances. " A carter
was once ordered to come with, his cart to Windsor on sum-
mons of remove, to convey a part of the royal wardrobe: when
he canio her majesty had altered the day, and he had to come a
second time in vain; but when on a third summons he attended,
and after waiting a considerable time was told ' the remove did
not hold,9 he slapped his hand on his thigh, and said, k Now I see
that the queen is a woman as well as my wife!' This being over-
heard by her majesty, as she stood by an open window, she said,

* What villain is this ?' and so sent him three angels to stop his
mouth ;>J or rather, we should suppose, to satisfy him for his loss of
time,  and the inconvenience her uncertainty of purpose had
occasioned.

Lord Se tuple of Beltreis, the Scotch ambassador, in one of his
private letters to his royal master, gives the following i*acy
account of Elizabeth's testincss to her faithful kinsman, lord
Hunsdon, on his presuming to make an allusion to the perilous
subject of her age. *' At her majesty's returning from Hampton
court, the day being passing foul, she would (as her custom is)
go on horseback, although she is scarce able to sit upright j and
niy lord Hiuisdon said * It was ii<'>t meet for one of her majesty's
years to ride in such a wtorni.' She answered, in great anger,

* My yeax*s!   Maids, to your horses quickly ;* and so rode all the
way, not vouchsafing any griioious countenance to him for two
days."